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, A NOTE ON L’ORMINDO 
by 
CARL MOREY 


In 1637 the Teatro di San Cassiano in Venice became the first theatre to admit the public 
to performances of opera; what had been the private diversion of princes was now the entertain- 
ment of the public. The relatively new dramma per musica spread quickly to other theatres 
throughout Italy and Europe, but nowhere was it as popular as at Venice, which for the next 
fifty years remained the undisputed centre of operatic composition. Among the distinguished 
composers who sustained and developed the Venetian operatic tradition, one of the most not- 
able was Pier Francesco Cavalli (1602-1676). 

At the age of fifteen Cavalli entered the Venetian basilica of San Marco as a singer under 
the maestro di capella, Claudio Monteverdi, the greatest of living composers and the composer 
of the first masterpieces of Venetian opera. Cavalli rose through the posts of first and second 
organist at San Marco to become maestro di capella in 1668. The posts at San Marco, though, 
were accolades for a distinguished musician of the city, for Cavalli’s success was not in the 
service of the church but in the theatre. The first of his more than forty operas was produced 
in 1639 at the Teatro di San Cassiano, where L’Ormindo was given in 1644. With the death 
of Monteverdi in 1643, Cavalli assumed the position of the leading operatic composer, famous 
throughout Italy and other parts of Europe. The most celebrated testimony to his fame occur- 
red in 1660 when, after the personal persuasion of Cardinal Mazarin, Cavalli went to Paris to 
participate in the wedding festivities of Louis XIV. His earlier work, Serse, was revised, and 
Cavalli wrote a new opera, L’Ercole Amante, which was first performed in the Hall of the Tuil- 
eries in 1662. He then returned to Venice where he continued to write operas until 1669. He 
now occupied the highest musical post at San Marco and he devoted his last years to religious 
music. 

L’Ormindo is set in the city of Fez in North Africa. The princes Ormindo and Amida have 
come to assist King Ariadeno in his fight against Spanish invaders. 


Act I — Ormindo has fallen in love with Erisbe, the young and beautiful wife of the aged 
King Ariadeno. Amida also is in love, but an exchange of portraits between the two princes 
reveals to them that their two beloveds are one and the same, Erisbe, wife of Ariadeno. 

Amida has previously loved Sicle, Princess of Susio, but has abandoned her. She now comes 
in search of him, accompanied by her maid, Melide, and her old nurse, Erice, all of them dis- 
guised as Egyptians. Sicle, still in love with Amida, laments the desolation of her heart at his loss. 

Erisbe remarks on her preference for young lovers and her dislike of having to obey her 
old husband. She frankly enjoys her double pleasure in Ormindo and Amida. When each man 
in turn confronts her with the discovery that she has proclaimed her love to both, she protests 
to each that she loves only him. When both confront her together, she tells them that both their 
effigies are carved in her heart. 

Act II — The three “Egyptians” encounter Amida and Erisbe. Sicle tells their fortunes. 
As a first step in her plan to be reunited with Amida, she describes him as a traitor in love 
and urges Erisbe to give her heart to Ormindo. Erice then promises to help Amida regain 
Erisbe through magical intervention. 

Ormindo has received orders to withdraw from the country. Erisbe determines to go with him. 


* Act III — Amida meets Erice at a cave outside the city. Erice raises up the “spirit” of Sicle. 


Amida repents his faithlessness and falls again in love with her. The “spirit”, of course, is the 
real Sicle and she and Amida are happily reunited. 

Ariadeno commands ships to be sent to capture Ormindo and Erisbe, only to be told by 
his captain, Osmano, that they are already taken. Ariadeno decrees that the young lovers shall 
die by poisoning. 

Osmano, encouraged by Mirinda, decides to save Ormindo and Erisbe. 

The lovers, seemingly betrayed by the God of Love, say farewell and drink the potion 
given them by Osmano. Touched by the sight of the dead lovers, Ariadeno regrets his angry 
decision. Osmano, however, has really given them a sleeping potion, and Ormindo and Erisbe 
awaken to be united by Ariadeno, who will retire and give them his kingdom. Amida and Sicle 
join Ormindo and Erisbe and, with Ariadeno, they all sing in praise of Love. 

The librettist, Giovanni Faustini, wrote a play which at every level is dominated by the God 
of Love. The serious action of the drama is leavened with the comical and cynical but always 
relevant commentaries of the servants of the four main characters. Amida’s page-boy, Nerillo, 
disparages love. “How clever is he who flies from woman’s beauty”—precisely what his master 
does not do, trapped as he is by Erisbe’s beauty, only to succumb again to Sicle’s. Nerillo also 
begins the third act with a general assessment of the brazen amorous activity in Fez, where 
other men whom he does not even know offer to take him to dinner! In contemptuous contrast 
to Sicle’s constancy, her nurse, Erice, sings in praise of inconstancy. In her younger days Erice 
“loved the act of loving, not the lover.” Erisbe’s maid, as might be expected, sees only folly in 
taking an elderly husband as Erisbe has done, and urges consideration of only young lovers. 

However, Faustini allows the servants their full say only to show their errors of thinking, 
for in the larger development of the drama, frivolity and passion — the two trappings of Love 
which, one way or another the cynics seem to know most about — are replaced by sincerity and 
depth of feeling. Amida, captivated by Erisbe and false to his earlier vows to Sicle, when con- 
fronted by Sicle’s spirit recognizes his loss of true love. Sicle’s constancy, mocked as it is by Erice, 
nevertheless turns out to have been justified and brings happiness to both Sicle and Amida. 

Love casts a darker shadow over Ormindo and Erisbe. Erisbe’s attitude to her two princes 
is at first hardly more refined than that expounded by Erice. Yet her light-hearted pleasure, 
when put to the test of Ormindo’s departure, turns to a steadfast declaration of abiding love, a 
condition which is put to the ultimate test of death. At their final recovery the mood is not one 
of gaiety so much as peaceful realization of the true power of Love. 

The subtle complexities with which Faustini veined the obviousness of his drama are illum- 
inated musically by Cavalli. The earliest music dramas had been basically declamatory in style 
in supposed imitation of classical Greek tragedy. Monteverdi had held in perfect balance the de- 
clamatory and the expressive lyrical elements, each flowing in and out of the other as befitted 
the moods and meanings of the text. Cavalli’s generation gave increasing attention to the lyrical 
sections, as well-marked arias came to characterize their scores, but with Cavalli, particularly 
in L’Ormindo, the free flow of recitative and aria is still the rule. Cavalli shades the moods of 
the whole opera, ranging through the simple measured songs of the servants or the flippant open- 
ing song of Erisbe, to the sustained lyricism of Sicle’s despair, or the darkening moment of the 
impending death of Ormindo and Erisbe. In the final moments the music sustains the sense of 
noble seriousness far removed from the levity which earlier had seemed the main motiv of the 
opera. 


